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Les Premiers Jours"de la Turquie Libre. Lettres d'un Temoin. Par 
Camille Fidel. Publication du Comite de l'Asie Franchise. 77 pp. 8vo. 
Soc. generale d'Imprimerie et d'fidition leve, Paris, 1909. 
The author travelled through Turkey and other Balkan countries, soon after 
the recent revolution in Turkey. He records his impressions of those countries 
and gives the views of leading men with regard to the new regime at Con- 
stantinople. 

The Elements'of Pilotage and Navigation. With Notes on the cor- 
rection of Compasses. By Lieut. Maxwell H. Anderson, Royal Navy. 82 pp., 
diagram and maps. 8vo. J. Griffin & Co., Portsmouth (England), 1908. 
Combines the elements of pilotage and navigation in small compass. 

Land Teaching. A Handbook of Soils, Plants, Gardens and Grounds for 
Teachers and Cultivators. By H. E. Stockbridge, Ph.D. vii and 131 pp. 
and illustrations. Southern Ruralist Company, Atlanta, 1910. $1. 
Written in the effort to bring country school children close to the land. A 

source of much information that may help teachers to teach successfully. 

Aug dem* unbewohnten Innern Islands. Odadahraun und Askja. Von 
Heinrich Erkes. Mit einer Skizze des Gebirgsstockes Dyngjufjoli und der 
Askja. 64 pp., map and bibliography. 8vo. Fr. Wilh. Ruhfus, Dortmund, 
1909. M. 1.50. 
The description of the lava wastes of Odadahraun and Askja, in the north- 
eastern interior of Iceland, is reprinted from the Mitteilungen of the Dresden 
Geographical Society (Heft 9, 1909), with the correction of some errors and a 
few additions to the text. In Part 2, the author has translated into German 
various writings on the exploration of Askja. 

Fernando Cortes and the Conquest of Mexico, 1485-1547. By 

Francis Augustus MacNutt, Translator and Editor of the "Letters of 
Cortes." xii and 475 pp., 6 maps, 14 illustrations, and index. G.P.Putnam's 
Sons, New York and London, 1909. $1.35. 

An addition — a real addition — to the valuable "Heroes of the Nations" series, 
this volume contains an account of the events in Mexico during the first part of 
the sixteenth century, together with estimates of the so-called Mexican "civiliza- 
tion" and a review of the career of Cortes from his birth, at Medellin in 
Estramadura. *o his death, at Castelleja de la Cuesta, near Sevilla. The 
author's re-s^able view of the writings of his predecessors in this field may 
be suggested t>y a citation from pages 53 and 54: 

"Between the dazzling word-pictures of Prescott and Helps, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, Alaman's depressing sketch of a squalid town of hovels, 
inhabited by bloodthirsty cannibals, there is still room for a beautiful city, in 
which dwelt a sovereign amidst surroundings of interesting splendor. 

"An entire school of present day investigators rejects the descriptions of 
Mexico given by the early writers as entirely fanciful, and asserts that the city 
presented few points of superiority to an ordinary Indian pueblo of New Mexico 
or Arizona. Repudiation of what has come down to us from numerous obser- 
vers, who contradict one another about almost everything else, but were in 
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general accord concerning the aspect of the capital, its arts and degree of civili- 
zation, assumes the existence of something resembling a conspiracy of misrepre- 
sentation among the early Spanish writers. 

"Even without conscious intention to mislead, it was inevitable that the 
Spaniards should fall into exaggeration in describing the city of Mexico: first, 
because they necessarily used the same terms to portray what they saw as they 
would have used in describing Rome, Paris, or Constantinople; second, because 
the contrast between such Indian towns as they had s.een and the capital was 
undoubtedly very great, and their long years of rough life, perilous voyages, 
and the absence at times even of shelter from the elements, made any large 
town where some system of order reigned and where there were houses having 
court-yards, gardens, and embroidered hangings, seem worthy to be compared 
with great cities elsewhere seen and dimly remembered; and lastly because 
Mexico was unquestionably a very beautiful city." 

That is an acceptable opinion, and it is expressed in terms of respectful 
consideration of the sensibilities of "present-day investigators," and with equal 
regard for the reputations of the three principal sixteenth-century authorities. 
Behind Prescott and Helps stand, of course, Las Casas, who wrote of what he 
himself had witnessed ; Gomara, who "only began his 'Cronica de la Conquista' 
some twenty-five years or more after the events . . . and under the inspiration 
and direction of Cortes, then Marques del Valle, whose chaplain he had shortly 
before become"; and Bernal Diaz del Castillo, who fought shoulder-to-shoulder, 
valiantly, beside Cortes, and wrote his "true" history in order to correct 
Gomara's misstatements. The author of this most recent work in the same field 
has succeeded in steering a middle course between such extremists as Gomara, 
the old apologist for Cortes, and Senor Alaman, whose unquestionable talent 
has been enlisted for the much-needed work of destructive criticism. 

The extraordinary interest of the old version has been retained in the present 
work. On the other hand, the influence of what might be called the "new 
learning" is shown in the cautious acceptance or discreet rejection of some 
striking features, episodes, and details of the story of the conquest or the 
descriptions of Montezuma's "empire." The weak, easily misled Mexican ruler, 
upon whose superstitious fears Cortes played so successfully, had been, it will 
be remembered, chief of the priesthood, before he became chief of the state 
and supreme director of the national defense. Therefore the glimpses which 
are afforded of the national religion, with its abominable rites (including human 
sacrifices and cannibalism) have a vaJue that cannot be overlooked, although 
that part of the subject may seem most repulsive. The native warriors would 
not avail themselves of such opportunities as were presented from time to time 
during prolonged hostilities to kill their enemy, who seemed to them a godlike 
person — if not actually one of the gods. Their ambition was to take him alive, 
in order to sacrifice him on the altar of their "old established" monstrous deity, 
Huitzilopochtli, the god of war, whose image (compare Bernal Diaz) is thus 
described: 

"Its face was distorted and had terrible eyes, the body was covered with 
gold and jewels, and was wound about with the coils of golden serpents; in 
the right hand was held a bow, and in the left a bundle of arrows. Suspended 
from the idol's neck was a necklace of human heads and hearts made of gold 
and silver and studded with precious stones . . ." 

And what was (to this most civilized, yet most barbarous, Amerind nation) 
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the true and inner meaning of such terrible rites? We rescue from a foot-note 
(pp. i8, 19), the following suggestion: 

"This practice [sacrificing and devouring human beings] is traced by some 
historians to the tribe of the Mexi, which descended from Tenoch . . . Prisoners 
taken in war were the most highly prized victims, but, failing these, or for the 
celebration of minor festivals, slaves were easily bought, or were offered by 
their owners for this purpose. Small infants were also commonly sold by their 
mothers, and instances of free-born men offering themselves as victims were 
not unknown. The victims were frequently drugged, in such wise that they 
went unconsciously, or even willingly, to the altar. If a great festival, requiring 
many and choice victims, fell in a time of peace, war would be undertaken upon 
any frivolous pretext in order to procure the desired offerings. The warrior 
who had captured the victim in battle would not eat of the latter's flesh, as a 
sort of spiritual relationship was held to exist between them, not dissimilar to 
that of a sponsor and his god-child in Christian baptism — or even closer, for the 
flesh of the victim was considered also as the very flesh of the captor. The 
eating of this human body was not an act of gluttonous cannibalism alone, but 
was believed to have mystic significance, the flesh having undergone some 
mysterious transmutation, by virtue of the sacrificial rite, and to be really con- 
secrated; it was spoken of also as the 'true body' of the deity to whom it was 
offered, and also as the 'food of soul.' None but chiefs and distinguished per- 
sons, specially designated, was permitted to partake of the sacramental feast, 
which was celebrated with much ceremony and gravity. If the victim was a 
slave, the rites were similar, but simpler." M. W. 

Motoring in the Balkans. Along the Highways of Dalmatia, Montenegro, 

the Herzegovina and Bosnia. By Frances Kingsley Hutchinson. 341 pp., 

map, over 100 illustrations from' photographs by the author ; and index. 

8vo. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 1909. $2.75. 

The automobile being an innovation along most of the 1,483 miles traversed 

by Mrs. Hutchinson and her party, it made a decided sensation among the live 

stock on the way. The author, with characteristic Chicago enterprise, secured a 

photograph of a horse that had just dragged his vehicle over a stone wall in his 

frantic desire to give the strange machine the whole road. In the capital of 

Montenegro, the author was told that its ruler, Prince Nicola I, father of the 

Queen of Italy, was attending service in a certain church. "Will he let me take 

his photograph when he comes out?" she asked. The soldier merely shrugged 

his shoulders. But the Prince and his two daughters were duly snap-shotted as 

they were walking home, and the picture is the frontispiece of the book. 

Mrs. Hutchinson is a vivacious writer, with a keen eye for the novel and the 
picturesque. The lands and peoples of the western Balkans are among the few 
new things left for the globe-trotter and the author writes about them, not only 
in an entertaining manner but also with the evident purpose of showing how 
much pleasure and profit may be derived from a visit to this little known part of 
Europe. 

Aztecs and Mayas. By Thomas J. Diven. Two Vols. Vol. I. pp. 24S. 
i2mo. The Antiquarian Company, Chicago, 1909. $1. 

While this volume is written in a somewhat hetereogeneous and fantastic 
manner the author is serious and his conclusions in the main accord with those 



